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A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its 
territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws.  The 
territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of 
certain  durability. 

—  Abraham  Lincoln 

During  May  and  [une.  Americans  in  those  of  us  who  look  to  the  future  as  well 

all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages  will  be  as  at  the  past  in  this  special  year  of  na- 

making  final  preparations  for  celebrat-  tional  celebration,  it  remains  evident 

ing  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  our  that  our  land  is  the  most  durable  part  of 

nation's  independence.  For  months  our  nation. 

now,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of         If  I  was  asked  today  to  name  the  most 

the  year,  we  will  review  our  heritages  as  important  contribution  to  future  Ameri- 

Americans.  We  will  demonstrate  greater  cans  made  by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

interest  in  the  growth  of  America  than  Commission.  I  would  have  to  say  that  it 

we  have  experienced  for  many  years,  has  been  the  land  acquisition  program. 

Many  historical  events  in  American  In  late  February,  the  commission  purch- 

growth  and  expansion  will  be  re-  ased  an  additional  14,959  acres  of  land, 

enacted.  All  will  focus  attention  on  the  They  were  the  Grassy  Lake  Wildlife 

manner  in  which  the  greatest  and  most  Management  Area  and  an  area  known  as 

powerful  country  in  the  world  was  the  Netherlands  Tract,  an  addition  to  the 

hewn  out  of  a  vast  wilderness.  Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

There  are  those,  1  am  sure,  who  will  Both  are  described  in  detail  elsewhere 

not  only  be  looking  into  the  past  but  also  in  this  issue.  The  two  purchases  bring  to 

into  the  future.  Those  with  deep  percep-  234,363  acres  the  land  purchased  since 

tion  will  be  looking  around  to  see  how  the  land  acquisition  program  was  begun 


much  of  the  vast  wilderness  is  left  — 
this  rich,  splendid  wilderness  from 
which  sprang  the  greatest  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world.  What  those 
persons  of  perception  see  is  our  en- 
vironmental heritage,  the  remnants  of 


in  I960. 

These  commission-owned  lands, 
permanently  dedicated  to  hunting,  fish- 
ing, boating,  hiking  and  related  outdoor 
recreation,  are  for  the  most  part  bottom- 
land hardwoods   which   are  being 


the  wilderness  that  spawned  huge  cleared  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  in 

cities,  great  industries,  and  some  of  the  Louisiana,  approximately  75.000  to 

largest   mechanized   and   productive  110,000  acres  a  year.  Other  tracts  consist 

farms  in  the  world.  They  will  find  that  of  wetlands  which  are  also  disappearing 

although  America   is  studded  with  at  an  alarming  rate, 

cities,  large  and  small;  patched  with  ag-  The  land  acquisition  program  has 

ricultural  lands  great  and  small;  and  been    accelerated  during  recent  years 

laced  together  by  railroads,  super  high-  and  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 

ways,  and  countless  roads;  there  are  commission  to  obtain  as  much  as  possi- 

many  wilderness  areas  that  still  remain,  ble,  as  funds  are  available,  while  land  is 

They  represent,  in  part,  what  will  be  the  still  available  and  at  a  price  which  the 

heritage  of  our  children  and  their  chil-  commission  can  afford, 

dren  generations  from  now.  Of  the  total  acreage  owned  through- 

During  this  important  year  in  Ameri-  out  the  state  and  open  for  public  recrea- 

can  history,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  tion,  it  is  gratifying  for  me  to  report  that 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  that  while  45.636  acres  were  purchased  during  the 


a  nation  consisted  of  its  territory, 
people,  and  laws,  the  only  thing  of  real 
durability  was  the  territory.  In  the  true 
sense,  Lincoln  referred  to  land.  Our 


past  four  years  under  the  administration 
of  Governor  Edwin  Edwards.  1  am  cer- 
tain that  I  speak  for  the  sportsmen  of 
Louisiana  when  I  express  gratitude  to 


people  will  come  and  go  as  is  true  of  the  Administration  and  the  Legislature, 

every  nation.  Our  laws  will  be  changed  In  the  early  days  of  settlement  in 

countless  times  in  the  future  as  they  America,  during  the  westward  push  by 

have  been  changed  in  the  past.  They  settlers,  miners,  cattlemen  and  others 

probably  will  become  more  complex  as  seeking   new   lands,    wildlife  and 

government  becomes  more  complex  fisheries  resources  were  plentiful.  As 

when  nations  continue  to  grow.   For  cities  sprang  up  and  new  states  were 


Angelle.  Direcior 


formed  and  added  to  the  union,  the  once 
unlimited  wilderness  began  to  shrink. 
In  our  lifetimes,  we  are  seeing  forests 
disappear  and  wetlands  drained. 
Changing  land-use  practices  are  a  part 
of  growth  and  certainly  there  are  no  in- 
dividuals who  can  honestly  say  that 
America  has  reached  the  peak  of  its 
growth.  There  is  more  to  come. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  of  doom  during  this 
bicentennial  year.  Like  all  Americans  I 
am  looking  back  on  the  tremendous 
growth  and  accomplishments  that  have 
taken  place  during  those  two  centuries 
since  a  struggling  Continental  Congress 
declared  its  independence  and  took  the 
first  forward  step  toward  building  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  I  do  this 
with  pride  and  a  keen  regard  for  our 
forefathers  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
dream  of  independent  greatness. 

I  am  also  a  realist.  I  feel  that  during  the 
decades  of  growth  that  lie  ahead,  there 
will  be  vast  changes  in  the  wilderness 
areas  that  remain.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  our  national  parks,  forests,  and 
other  public  lands  will  be  preserved 
during  this  impending  period  of  addi- 
tional growth;  but  I  know  that  an  in- 
creased populace  with  an  increased  de- 
sire for  outdoor  recreation  will  be  mak- 
ing great  demands  on  those  public 
lands.  Usage  reaches  capacity  in  many 
areas  at  the  present  time.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  commission's  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  to  both  present  and  future 
generations  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
This  I  feel  is  a  continuing  contribution 
to  Americans,  particularly  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  at  this  important  time  in  our 
nation's  history. 
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All  too  often  when  an  average  person 
thinks  of  a  wildlife  department  or  commis- 
sion he  thinks  in  terms  of  hunting  and 
fishing  license  sales,  setting  of  seasons, 
research  programs  to  Increase  game  and 
fish  populations,  and  of  enforcing  game 
laws  as  well  as  fishing  laws,  both  sport 
and  commercial. 

This  has  never  been  entirely  the  case 
and  It  certainly  never  will  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  commission  are  constantly  being 
broadened.  More  is  being  asked  of  the 
commission,  or  delegated  to  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  with  each 
passing  month. 

Management  of  the  shrimping  industry 
Is  but  one  of  the  many  responsibilities  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  dockside  value  of 
shrimp  taken  averages  about 
$60,000,000  each  year,  but  this  Is  merely 
the  basic  product  of  a  far  more  valuable 
Industry.  There  are  approximately  15,000 
4 


licensed  commercial  shrimp  fishermen 
but  when  one  takes  into  consideration  a 
similar  number  of  deck  hands  or  helpers, 
there  are  well  over  30,000  persons  and 
their  families  who  are  dependent  upon 
shrimping  for  a  livelihood.  When  one  con- 
siders shipyards,  boat  building,  net  mak- 
ers, ice  plants,  fuel  outlets,  freezer  plants, 
trucking  companies,  carton  manufactur- 
ers, and  countless  other  Industries  that 
are  dependent  upon  shrimp,  the 
economic  value  soars  to  approximately 
$200  million  annually.  This  is  no  small 
responsibility. 

Keeping  the  oyster  Industry  productive 
and  profitable  for  thousands  of  people  is 
another  responsibility  of  the  commission. 
Toward  this  end,  the  commission  main- 
tains seed  grounds  where  oyster  growers 
can  take  seed  oysters  at  no  charge  to 
transfer  to  their  leased  beds  to  mature. 
The  economic  Importance  of  the  oyster 
industry  radiates  out  Into  many  walks  of 
life,  from  the  growers  to  the  oyster  pro- 


cessing plants  and  to  the  retailers  and 
world  famous  oyster  bars  of  Louisiana, 

Total  regulation  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing Industry,  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  is 
yet  another  responsibility  of  the  commis- 
sion. There  are  well  over  6,000  licensed 
salt  water  commercial  fishermen  In  addi- 
tion to  those  15,000  shrimp  fishermen. 
Management  of  the  commercial  fisheries 
of  Louisiana  is  no  small  business  in  itself 
but  it  is  merely  one  of  many  respon- 
sibilities the  commission  has.  Immediate 
responsibility  lies  with  the  Oyster,  Sea- 
food and  Water  Bottoms  Division. 

Louisiana  is  the  country's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  furs.  This  brings  gainful  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  trappers  and  is  a 
valuable  source  of  income  for  their 
families.  Although  prices  of  fur  pelts  fluc- 
tuate from  year  to  year.  It  can  properly  be 
said  that  the  states  fur  industry  is  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  its  overall  economy. 
Regulation  of  this  Industry  is  performed 
by  the  Fur  Division. 


Another  of  the  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion is  management  of  all  resident  game, 
including  deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit  and 
quail.  The  deer  restocking  program  of  the 
commision  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  in  the  country.  Roughly 
three  decades  ago,  it  was  estimated  there 
were  approximately  25,000  deer  in  the 
state,  concentrated  in  some  heavily 
wooded  remote  areas.  The  commission 
began  restocking  operations  by  capturing 
deer  in  areas  where  they  were  plentiful 
and  transporting  them  to  other  areas 
where  there  was  suitable  habitat,  but  no 
deer  present.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  rebuilding  the  state's  deer  herds,  re- 
sults are  astounding.  In  the  1974-1975 
hunting  season,  some  162,000  hunters 
bagged  81,711  deer,  or  well  over  three 
times  the  number  of  deer  that  were  pre- 
sent in  the  entire  state  three  decades  ago. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  wild  turkey  restocking  program  by 
the  commission.  In  the  past  two  years  ad- 
ditional areas  of  the  state  have  been 
opened  to  turkey  hunting.  Indications  are 
that  in  the  years  ahead,  there  will  be  wild 
turkey  hunting  in  every  parish  where  there 
is  suitable  habitat. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  commis- 
sion has  intensified  its  quail  habitat  im- 
provement program  and  offers  free  biolog- 
ical assistance  to  landowners  who  wish  to 
increase  their  quail  populations.  Chang- 
ing land  use  practices  are  responsible  for 
the  gradual  decline  in  state  quail  popula- 
tions. The  commission's  program  is 
aimed  at  showing  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners how  they  can  establish  good  quail 
habitat  without  reducing  their  agricultural 
output  or  interfering  with  existing  land 
uses. 

The  commission  is  the  prime  coor- 
dinator between  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 


The  commission's  deer 
stocking  program  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  best  In  the 
country.  Last  year,  162,000 
deer  hunters  bagged  almost 
82,000  deer,  more  than 
three  times  the  entire  stale 
population  of  deer  three  de- 
cades ago. 


And  as  an  aid  to  managing 
Louisiana's  freshwater  fish- 
ing, the  commission  oper- 
ates three  fish  hatcheries  for 
restocking  purposes.  There 
are  numerous  fisheries  re- 
search programs  under  way 
to  further  improve  both 
sport  and  commercial 
freshwater  fishing. 


ON  THE  SURFACE  IT  MAY  APPEAR  THAT  THE  DUTIES, 
RESPONSIBILITIES,  PROGRAMS,  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  COMMISION  ARE 
RELATED  ONLY  TO  GAME  AND  FISH  RESOURCES  AND 
HAVE  LITTLE  IMPACT  UPON  THE  BROAD  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  STATE.  ANALYSIS  REVEALS  MORE.  BOTH 
MANAGEMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  LOUISIANA'S 
WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  RESOURCES,  AND  WATER 
BOTTOMS,  HAVE  A  VAST  AND  FAR  REACHING  IMPACT 
ON  THE  OVERALL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  STATE. 


the  management  and  utilization  of  migrat- 
ory bird  resources,  particularly  waterfowl, 
mourning  doves,  woodcock,  rail  and  snipe. 

Louisiana  contains  one-fourthi  of  tfie  na- 
tion's total  wetlands  and  is  considered  the 
country's  most  important  state  for  winter- 
ing waterfowl.  Each  winter  approximately 
five  million  ducks,  well  over  a  million 
coots,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
geese  remain  in  Louisiana.  Additional  mill- 
ions of  ducks  stop  over  briefly  and  then 
migrate  to  tVlexico.  Central  and  South 
America. 

There  are  an  estimated  130,000  water- 
fowlers  in  Louisiana.  The  commission, 
aware  that  preservation  of  the  state's 
marshes  and  enhancement  of  those  wet- 
lands for  waterfowl  depends  in  great  part 
on  fair  utilization  of  the  waterfowl  re- 
source, has  long  been  engaged  in  water- 
fowl research.  Additionally,  the  commis- 
sion has  been  the  national  champion  for 
fair  seasons  and  bag  limits,  frequently 


carrying  its  recommendations  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington. 
Well  over  300,000  acres  of  prime 
Louisiana  marshes  are  managed  by  the 
commission's  Refuge  Division.  These  in- 
clude the  84,000-acre  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  13,000-acre  State  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  the  82,000-acre  Marsh  Is- 
land Refuge.  This  division  also  manages 
two  smaller  refuges  —  the  St.  Tammany 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Coulee  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge. Additionally  it  manages  three  areas 
for  public  hunting.  They  are  the  66,000- 
acre  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting  Area 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  Point-au- 
Chien  Wildlife  IVIanagement  Area  which 
consists  of  27,504  acres;  and  the  31 ,569 
—  acre  Salvador  management  area. 

The  refuges,  as  well  as  the  public  shoot- 
ing areas,  are  intensely  managed  primar- 
ily for  waterfowl  and  considered  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  areas  of  their  type  in  the 


Louisiana  has  thousands  of  oyster  leases  in  Its 
coastal  waters.  The  commission  surveys  and 
issues  those  leases.  (Above),  the  commission 
serves  as  the  administrator  of  the  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act,  protecting  44  rivers  and  streams  scat- 
tered tinroughout  the  state.  (Below),  the 
commission  Is  one  of  the  leaders  In  a  plan  to 
establish  management  for  the  coastal  zone. 
Louisiana  has  25  percent  of  the  nation's  es- 
tuaries, which  are  vital  to  the  wildlife  and 
fisheries  Important  to  the  state's  economy. 


country  from  a  technological  standpoint. 

With  the  exception  of  migratory  game, 
which  is  managed  dually  by  the  commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, the  commission  is  solely  responsible 
for  establishment  of  hunting  regulations 
under  which  approximately  four  hundred 
thousand  sportsmen  in  the  state  harvest 
wildlife  surplus.  To  allow  for  public  input  to 
be  considered  in  fixing  seasons  and  bag 
limits,  the  commission  holds  a  two-day 
public  hearing  each  year.  At  this  hearing, 
the  commission  listens  to  sportsmen,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  all  individuals  who  care  to 
comment  on  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

The  commission  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  management  and  enhancement  of 
sportfishing  in  Louisiana  which  is  partici- 
pated in  by  approximately  one  million  per- 
sons. In  this  connection,  the  Fish  Division 
of  the  commission  operates  three  fish 
hatcheries  that  produce  fish  for  restocking 
purposes,  and  also  conducts  intensive  re- 
search in  fisheries  programs  designed  to 
improve  sport  fishing  in  the  state.  Well 
over  8,000  fresh  water  commercial  fisher- 
men depend  upon  programs  of  the  com- 
mission to  see  that  the  source  of  their 
income  is  renewable  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  nearly  4,000  retailers  and 
wholesalers  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  fish  to  keep  their  businesses 
going. 

The  Game  Division,  which  has  charge 
of  the  deer  and  turkey  restocking  prog- 
rams, also  manages  36  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  encompassing  approximately 
a  million  acres  that  are  open  free  to  the 
public  for  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  hiking, 
bird  watching  and  related  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. These  areas  are  heavily  used  by 
the  public. 

Under  a  land  acquisition  program 
begun  in  1960,  the  commission  has  ac- 
quired 234,363  acres  of  bottomland 
hardwood  areas  and  wetlands.  In  recent 
years  the  program  has  been  accelerated 
while  land  is  still  available  and  priced 
within  the  commission's  means.  This  will 
assure  public  lands  for  present  and  future 
generations,  managed  for  wildlife  and 
public  recreation  in  the  outdoors. 

Another  function  of  the  commission  is 
affording  protection  for  endangered 
species  and  non-game  birds,  as  well  as 
enforcing  game,  fish,  boating  and  water- 
pollution  laws  in  Louisiana.  These,  along 
with  management  and  enforcement  of  the 
state  boat  safety  and  registration  act.  are 
duties  of  the  Enforcement  Division.  At  no 
time  in  the  past  has  the  division  received 
the  respect  and  high  regard  as  it  does 
now.  Full  enforcement  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  laws  is  the  cornerstone  of  con- 
servation. Less  than  three  hundred 
wildlife  agents  scattered  throughout  the 


Enforcement  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  laws  is  a  cornerstone  of  conservation. 
Wildlife  agents  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  cases  made  during  the  past 
four  years. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologists  are  considered  foremost  authorities  on 
the  alligator.  In  its  many  research  programs  involving  the  gator,  the  commission 
has  gone  the  limits  —  like  this  use  of  radio  telemetry  —  to  learn  about  the  reptile. 


state  have  proved  that  the  job  can  be  done 
through  cooperation,  determination  and 
dedication  to  their  work. 

Since  1972  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  enforcement 
cases  made  each  year.  In  that  year,  the 
total  was  8,802.  In  1973.  it  climbed  to 
10,599.  By  1974,  it  reached  11,570  and 
last  year,  wildlife  agents  made  12,252 
cases. 

When  the  Scenic  Rivers  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  was  named 
administrator  of  the  Act.  The  commission 
Is  charged  with  administering  the  Act  for 
the  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting, 
developing,  reclaiming  and  enhancing  the 
wilderness  qualities,  scenic  beauties  and 
ecological  regimen  of  streams,  bayous 
and  rivers.  This  responsibility  is 
broadened  by  the  fact  that  the  Act  calls 
upon  the  commission,  as  administrator,  to 
preserve  the  aesthetic,  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, fish,  wildlife,  ecological,  ar- 
chaeological, geological,  botanical,  and 
other  natural  and  physical  features  and 
resources  found  along  these  streams. 

■Another  indicator  of  the  scope  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  commission  is  that  it 
must  submit  comment  and  recommenda- 
tions on  all  federal  construction  projects  in 
rural  areas  as  related  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Long  before  the  environment  was  spot- 
lighted in  1970  and  the  nation  became 
almost  totally  concerned  with  problems  of 
pollution,  the  commission's  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Division  was  an  important 
arm  in  protecting  not  only  fish  and  game 
but  humans  as  well.  In  addition  to  sampl- 
ing water  from  rivers  and  streams,  the 
division  also  has  the  responsibility  of  in- 
specting plant  waste  treatment  facilities, 
factory  discharges,  investigating  fish  kills 
and  monitoring  rivers  and  streams  for  any 
kinds  of  pollution. 

Its  activities  in  this  field  are  projected 
directly  into  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control 
Commission.  The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  director  is  automatically 
chairman  of  the  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion and  the  chief  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Division  is  its  executive  secretary. 
The  full  stream  control  commission  has 
broad  powers  to  protect  wildlife  and 
fisheries,  and  Louisiana's  citizens,  from  ill 
effects  of  intentional  or  unintentional  pol- 
lution. 

Organizational  structure  of  the  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission, 
counterpart  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commissions,  is  such 
that  the  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  is  one  of  three 
members  representing  Louisiana  in  the 
five-state  gulf  marine  fisheries  commis- 
sion. Another  is  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  third  is  an  individual  engaged 
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The  commission  checks  and  monitors 
pollution  levels  and  investigates  resul- 
tant fish  kills  . 


Louisiana  produces  more  fur  than  the 
rest  of  the  country  combined,  so  trap- 
ping is  a  vital  part  of  the  state's 
economy. 


in  and  knowledgeable  of  gulf  fisheries, 
appointed  by  the  governor.  This  automat- 
ically projects  the  wildlife  commission  into 
regional  activities  aimed  at  betterment  of 
the  entire  gulf  fisheries  industry.  It  also 
calls  for  an  interchange  of  fisheries  infor- 
mation with  neighboring  states  and  is  im- 
portant in  fostering  the  general  economy 
of  the  state's  fisheries  industry. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  state's  sport 
fishing  and  hunting  opportunities  and 
other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  naturally 
dictate  that  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  be  represented  on  the 
Louisiana  Tourist  Commission  and  that  it 
provide  input  as  to  how  those  resources 
can  best  be  publicized  at  a  national  level, 
to  induce  tourist  travel  to  Louisiana.  It  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  tourist  dollars 
are  important  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  state.  It  is  also  well  known  that  abun- 
dant and  wisely  managed  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  attract  an  extra  flow  of 
tourists  who  seek  this  form  of  recreation. 

With  its  many  programs  of  activity  and 
extensive  responsibilities,  it  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  amazement  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana  that  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  oper- 
ates on  self-generated  funds  and  that  no 
tax  dollars  are  included  in  its  budget. 
These  funds  are  derived  from  severance 
taxes  on  shell,  sand  and  fill,  sale  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses,  commercial  fish- 
ing licenses,  trapping  licenses,  and  royal- 
ties from  minerals  on  commission-owned 
refuges. 

Disbursement  of  the  commission's 
budgeted  funds  is  handled  by  the  Fiscal 
Section.  The  staff  of  the  accounting  sec- 
tion handles  the  payroll,  purchasing, 
motorboat  registration,  all  license  sales, 
and  is  responsible  for  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature.  The  Fiscal  Section  also  hand- 
les the  collection  of  severance  taxes  and 
royalties,  as  well  as  receipts  for  licenses 
sold  by  sheriffs'  offices  in  all  Louisiana 
parishes. 

Of  growing  importance  at  both  state 
and  federal  levels  is  the  role  played  by  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  the 
establishment  of  a  plan  for  management 
of  the  coastal  zone.  The  Louisiana  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Coastal  and  Marine 
Resources,  initiated  in  1971  by  the  Legis- 
lature, was  chaired  by  an  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  commission. 

In  September  of  1973,  it  submitted  a 
two-year,  comprehensive  report  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  which  is  the 
present  basis  for  continuing  study  to  for- 
mulate the  best  plan  for  management  of 
the  coastal  zone  and  its  renewable  re- 
sources which  are  so  vital  to  the  present 
and  future  economy  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


At  the  present  time  this  work  is  being 
continued  under  grants  of  federal  funds 
made  to  the  state  under  provisions  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1 972, 
adopted  by  Congress,  in  this  effort,  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
serving  as  a  prime  catalyst  in  designing  a 
plan  for  coastal  zone  management  that 
can  be  implemented  by  the  state. 

Input  from  many  state  agencies  and 
commissions  will  be  necessary  in  comple- 
tion of  a  coastal  zone  plan  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  federal  government, 
however,  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  is  playing  a  most  important 
role  in  supplying  information  for  the  mas- 
ter plan. 

The  director  of  the  commission  also 
serves  on  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Com- 
mission and  cooperation  and  an  ex- 
change of  input  is  both  necessary  and 
helpful  in  bringing  about  maximum  fores- 
try products  and  maximum  wildlife  propa- 
gation in  the  stale's  forests. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
serves  in  an  important  advisory  and 
cooperative  capacity  in  the  functions  of 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Worl<s.  As  one  of  the 
three  great  remaining  swamp  areas  in  the 
United  States,  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  of- 
fers unlimited  opportunities  for  wildlife  and 
fishehes  propagation,  as  well  as  scenic 
and  cultural  attractions,  all  possible  under 
a  multiple-use  plan.  The  commission  di- 
rector serves  on  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Commission  and  that  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Worl<s. 

In  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, there  are  numerous  sections  that 
have  great  responsibilities.  Often  the  pub- 
lic is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
being  done  by  those  sections  falls  under 
the  broad  overall  operation  of  the  com- 
mission. 

One  of  these  sections  is  the  Aquatic 
Weed  Control  Section.  Its  primary  job  is 
fighting  water  hyacinths.  There  are  well 
over  a  million  acres  of  lakes,  streams, 
bayous  and  canals  in  Louisiana  covered 
with  hyacinths.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  hope  of  complete  eradication  in 
Louisiana  or  elsewhere  in  the  southern 
states  where  water  hyacinths  are  firmly 
entrenched.  It  is  a  constant  and  costly 
battle  to  control  them. 

Because  Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  are  so  important  to  the 
economy  of  the  state,  not  only  from  a  re- 
creational standpoint  but  also  commer- 
cially, the  Education  Section  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  the  message  of 
conservation  to  schools.  Scout  groups, 
social  and  civic  groups,  and  to  the  general 
public.  Highly  trained  wildlife  education 
specialists  travel  about  the  state,  lectuhng 


The  commission  establishes  seed  oys- 
ter grounds  where  oyster  fishermen 
can  obtain  free  seed  oysters  to  trans- 
port to  private  leases.  (Right), 
Louisiana  oysters,  considered  the  best 
in  the  country,  are  dredged  from  pri- 
vate beds.  (Below),  the  state's  shrimp 
catch  amounts  to  about  $60  million  at 
dockside  and  provides  a  livelihood  for 
approximately  30,000  shrimpers.  Re- 
lated industries,  ranging  from 
boatyards  to  processors,  bring  total 
value  of  the  shrimp  industry  to  over 
$200  million  annually. 


Coastal  saltwater  angling  is  an  im- 
portant form  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Because  of  the  interest,  the 
commission  has  begun  studies  that 
eventually  will  lead  to  maximum 
utilization  of  this  valuable  fisheries 
resource. 


Wild  turkey  restocking  is  gaining 
momentum  in  Louisiana,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  the  commission 
has  opened  new  areas  in  the  state 
to  gobbler  hunters.  The  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  have  turkeys 
wherever  there  is  turkey  habitat. 


to  groups  of  all  types  on  the  value  of  the 
state's  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources 
and  the  need  for  sound  management  of 
those  resources.  They  set  up  exhibits  at 
fairs,  show  movies,  erect  displays,  and 
promote  conservation  at  all  levels. 

Similarly,  the  Information  Section  does 
more  than  publish  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist magazine  and  issue  news  re- 
leases. There  are  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  inquiries  a  year  that  are 
answered.  Pamphlets,  brochures,  and 
written  material  are  supplied  to  all  who 
request  it.  The  commission  has  published 
over  a  hundred  pamphlets  on  many 
facets  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  to  meet  the 
demands  of  students,  young  people  and 
adults  seeking  information. 

One  little  known  section  of  the  commis- 
sion that  has  been  in  operation  since  1 939 
is  the  Seismic  Section  of  the  Oyster  Divi- 
sion. It  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  oysters,  shrimp  and  wildlife 
from  possible  loss  due  to  seismic  explora- 
tion. The  intensive  search  for  oil,  first  in- 
land and  then  offshore,  based  upon  the 
use  of  explosives,  and  the  effect  upon 
fisheries  and  wildlife  sensitive  to  shock 
made  this  section  necessary.  Regulations 
are  strict  and  an  agent  fully  versed  in 
those  regulations  is  assigned  to  every 
seismic  crew  operating  in  Louisiana  or 
Louisiana  waters. 

The  cost  and  expenses  of  the  seismic 
agents  is  paid  by  the  petroleum  com- 
panies and  does  not  represent  an  expen- 
diture of  commission  funds  in  the  interest 
of  private  industry,  although  it  does  repre- 
sent guardianship  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

There  are  many  other  sections  in  the 
commission  and  its  main  divisions  that  are 
engaged  in  vast  research  programs,  all 
aimed  at  enhancement  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  and  more 
productive  utilization. 

The  scope  of  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion is  so  great  that  it  can  only  be  por- 
trayed in  profile,  but  that  profile  clearly 
shows  it  is  one  of  a  major  state  depart- 
ment, which  has  widespread  social  and 
economic  impact  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
state. 


The  commission's  hunter 
safety  program  is  vital  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  young  hun- 
ters. Completion  of  the 
course  gives  them  confi- 
dence as  well  as  safe  man- 
ners afield. 
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_  ichlloula.  He  is  58  years  old,  used  to  be  a  hunter,  still 

spends  a  lot  of  timet ishing,  is  fascinated  with  garden  spiders, 

wants  to  meet  Jane  Udall  some  day,  and  takes  great  pride  in 
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There  was  a  period  in  his  life  when  Van 
Brecher  had  time  only  for  running  a  5-acre 
pet  turtle  operation  and  farming  13  acres 
of  prime  Ponchatoula  bottomland.  But 
that  was  back  during  what  he  affection- 
ately calls  the  "old  days. " 

Today,  Van  Brecher  is  semi-retired,  has 
closed  down  the  turtle  operation,  and  re- 
duced his  homestead  to  five  acres  be- 
cause he  wants  to  have  all  the  time  he 
needs  to  l<eep  up  with  a  project  he  says  is 
the  most  important  one  he  has  tacl<led  in 
all  the  years  he  has  tromped  the  Louisiana 
swamps. 

Aside  from  a  few  hours  a  weel<  he 
spends  fishing  (and  he  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  crappie  fisherman  in 
Ponchatoula),  Van  Brecher  now  occupies 
his  hours  building  wood  ducl<  boxes  .  .  . 
the  hard  way!  The  58-year-old  Pon- 
chatoula native  uses  cypress  he  cuts  him- 
self with  a  crosscut  saw,  axe,  and  a  froe 
and  hand-shapes  into  some  of  the  most 
unique  (and  durable)  wood  duck  boxes  in 
the  South. 


■'Ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy,"  Brecher 
said,  chopping  away  at  a  cypress  cord 
over  a  make-shift  work-bench  in  the  front 
yard  of  his  country-style  home,  "I  have 
been  especially  fond  of  the  wood  duck.  I 
think  it  is  a  beautiful  bird.  And  when  I  used 
to  hunt,  it  was  my  favorite  eating  bird.  I've 
always  been  concerned  about  the  wood 
duck,  too.  Even  back  in  the  early  1950s,  I 
could  see  the  species  needed  help  from 
sportsmen  if  it  was  to  continue  habitation 
in  Louisiana.  A  fellow  don't  have  to  be  no 
professional  wildlife  manager,  or  a 
graduate  conservationist  from  a  univer- 
sity, or  a  game  warden  to  look  around  and 
see  that  the  habitat  —  all  the  nesting  and 
cover  —  for  the  wood  duck  is  slowly  van- 
ishing. It  was  vanishing  in  the  50's,  and  it's 
still  vanishing." 

The  chopping  apparently  interfered 
with  the  emphasis  he  wanted  to  place  on 
the  subject,  so  he  put  down  the  hand  axe, 
climbed  atop  the  bench,  sat  down  in  a 
cross-legged  position,  and  continued  his 
explanations. 


"You  see,  a  wood  duck  is  not  like  a 
squirrel  or  a  rabbit  or  any  other  game 
species.  It  doesn't  go  out  and  pick  any  old 
spot,  work  a  bit  to  construct  its  nest,  and 
just  start  popping  out  eggs.  That  duck  has 
certain  requirements.  It  has  to  have  a 
special  nesting  site,  and  that  nesting  site 
is  a  hole  in  a  tree  where  it  can  fly  in,  lay  its 
eggs,  hatch  them  out,  and  keep  the  hatchl- 
ings  safe  until  they  become  strong  little 
ducks. 

"Well,  as  you  know  there  ain't  that  many 
trees  left  around  that  are  naturally  suitable 
for  wood  ducks.  But  if  every  sportsman 
would  put  out  a  little  bit  of  effort,  we  could 
do  a  good  job  of  providing  some  excellent 
habitat  for  the  ducks.  Wood  duck  boxes 
put  up  on  trees  will  do  a  lot  to  make  the 
wood  duck  prosper."" 

It  was  in  1 950  that  Van  Brecher  and  one 
of  his  brothers  started  their  wood  duck  box 
project  on  a  small  scale. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  really  crude  operation  .  . . 
nothing  more  than  a  square  box  with  a 
hole  in  it.  But  it  seemed  that  even  they 


Van  Brecher  has  been  fascinated  by  wood  ducks  and  concerned  about  their  welfare  for  years.  Today,  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
semi-retired  leisure  time  making  habitat  for  the  birds.  Brecher  does  his  architectural  innovations  in  cypress.  He  scouts  the  swamps 
around  Ponchatoula  until  he  finds  a  cypress  log  that  will  give  him  a  high  yield  of  "shakes."  Then  be  begins  sawing  the  log  into  sections 
he  can  reduce  to  working  proportions. 


served  a  useful  purpose  for  the  duck.  As  it 
turned  out,  we  built  tfie  crude  wood  duck 
boxes  for  several  years  before  we  hiad  to 
quit  and  concentrate  on  making  a  living.  It 
was  one  of  those  hobbies  that  interfered 
with  your  job,  if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

Not  until  1973  when  Brecher  decided  it 
was  time  for  him  to  retire  was  the  project 
rejuvenated.  But  this  time  the  whole 
method  of  operation  changed. 

■|  figured  I  worked  long  enough  in  this 
lifetime,  so  I  went  right  back  to  my  favorite 
thing  to  do  .  .  .  and  that  was  to  look  out  for 
my  wood  ducks!  This  time  I  perfected  the 
construction  technique,  and  I  came  up 
with  a  wood  duck  box  that  any  waterfowl 
species  would  consider  habitat  made  to 
order." 

Brecher  set  out  figuring  where  he 
wanted  to  place  boxes  for  the  ducks  —  in 
every  swampy  corner  in  Ponchatoula,  all 
up  and  down  the  Tangipahoa  River,  and 
all  up  and  down  the  Tickfaw  River.  After 
weeks  of  calculating,  he  came  up  with  a 
number.  Three  hundred!  He  figured  he 
would  need  no  less  than  300  boxes  to 
achieve  his  goal  to  landlord  a  bunch  of 
nesting  sites  for  wood  ducks  in  that  area. 

That's  how  I  started,"  he  smiled 
proudly,  "but  it  all  went  so  good  I  decided 
to  forget  about  any  old  fixed  number,  like 
300,  and  keep  on  building  wood  duck 
boxes.  Heck,  my  boxes  are  serving  the 
ducks,  populations  are  increasing,  and 
I'm  enjoying  every  bit  of  the  time  I'm 
spending  on  it.  I  got  no  reason  to  quit! " 

Not  what  one  would  call  a  scientist, 
Brecher,  nevertheless,  used  a  simplified 
scientific  method  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  the  boxes  would  be  placed  and 
how  they  would  be  built.  Before  he  rejuve- 
nated his  interests,  he  took  off  in  his  boat 


From  a  cord  of  cypress,  Brecher  fashions  the  planking  he  will  need  to  build 
his  wood  duck  boxes.  Most  of  his  work  is  done  by  hand  —  a  cross-cut  saw 
to  rip  the  log,  a  sharp  ax  and  a  wedge  to  separate  the  cord,  a  froe  and  a 
wooden  mallet  to  split  the  cord  into  boards.  Then  after  allowing  the  shakes 
to  dry  for  a  period,  he  uses  hammer,  nails,  and  a  handsaw  to  make  a  nest 
for  a  duck. 


Edilor'sNow:  While  this  magazine  was  going 
ID  press  Mr.  Van  Brecher  passed  away. 


"Cypress  is  the  best  wood  for  duck 
boxes,"  Brecher  insists.  "It  splits  easily 
into  straight  planks,  it's  tough,  it  will  not 
rot  like  other  woods,  and  it's  free  for  the 
taking.  I'm  looking  for  my  duck  boxes  to 
be  around  for  about  30  years." 


one  morning  and  searched  the  swamp 
until  he  found  several  wood  ducl<  nests  in 
hollowed  out  trees.  Then  he  climbed  the 
trees,  measured  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  nest  to  figure  out  how  high  the 
boxes  should  be,  and  took  dimensions 
inside  the  nests.  With  a  little  bit  of  mechan- 
ical license,  he  came  up  with  the 
Brecher-made  wood  duck  condominiums. 

"The  way  I  see  it,  if  a  wood  duck  has  no 
objection  to  the  dimensions  in  which  she 
lays  her  eggs  and  raises  her  clutch,  its  got 
to  be  an  acceptable  nest  site.  So  I  mea- 
sured an  occupied  wood  duck  nest,  and  I 
build  every  wood  duck  box  I  make  to  those 
specifications. 

"My  boxes  have  a  IOV2  inch-by-8  inch 
base  or  floor.  Then  I  make  a  front  19  in- 
ches and  a  back  17  inches.  The  hole  is  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  13  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  To  the  back  of  the 
box  I  tack  a  piece  of  wood  24  inches  long, 
and  this  is  what  I  use  to  nail  the  box  to  the 
tree,  about  28  feet  off  the  ground.  So  far, 
ain't  no  wood  duck  complained  about  the 
accommodations  because  just  about 
every  box  I  put  out  has  had  wood  ducks  in 
it." 

It  suddenly  became  obvious  that  the 
story  here  was  not  one  about  a  man  who 
likes  carpentry.  It  was  about  a  man  who 
believes  in  conservation  and  is  proving  it 
with  the  labors  of  his  efforts. 

Brecher  puts  a  tremendous  amount  of 
physical  time  into  looking  out  for  wood 
ducks.  He  not  only  builds  the  boxes,  but 
he  spends  twice  as  many  hours  roaming 
the  swamp,  selecting  only  the  finest  cyp- 
ress logs  io  use  for  materials,  sawing, 
wedging,  treeing,  cutting,  chopping,  and 
shingleing  the  cypress,  hauling  it  all  back 


to  the  boat  landing,  loading  it  up,  bringing 
it  back  to  his  house  on  Weinburger  Road, 
and  giving  it  time  to  season  before  he  — 
finally!  —  fashions  it  into  a  wood  duck  box. 

"You  mentioned  earlier  about  others 
doing  this  sort  of  thing."  he  answered  my 
question  before  I  could  ask  it.  "Sure  .  .  . 
anyone  can  build  a  wood  duck  box.  But 
we're  not  talking  about  the  woodworking. 
Were  talking  about  swamp-roaming,  and 
wood-chopping,  and  transporting,  and 
converting  cypress  logs  into  shingles.  Ac- 
tually, it  isn't  that  difficult  to  do  .  .  .  but  it 
takes  effort  and  it  takes  interest  enough  to 
do  It. 

"Over  the  years,  I've  found  that  talk  is  a 
cheap  commodity.  People  today  keep 
saying  that  everyone  has  to  get  involved 
in  wildlife.  But  it  is  interesting  that  in- 
volvement usually  starts  petering  out 
when  the  sweat  and  strain  starts." 

By  monetary  value.  Brecher's  wood 
duck  boxes  cost  about  35  to  50  cents  each 
to  build.  But  he  insists  there  is  more  to  it 
than  money.  The  biggest  deterrent  to  get- 
ting into  making  boxes,  he  hints,  is  "what  a 
guy  has  to  give  up.  what  personal  sac- 
rifices he  has  to  make,  how  much  time  has 
to  go  into  selecting  logs,  chopping  them, 
sawing  them,  wedging  them,  loading 
them,  bringing  them  down  the  river,  haul- 
ing them  home,  and  freeing  them  into 
boards  just  so  he  can  build  a  wood  duck 
box.  "  And  Brecher  says  there  are  no 
short-cuts  —  to  buy  materials  other  than 
cypress,  like  plywood  for  example,  would 
be  not  only  too  costly  but  a  waste  of  time 
because  it  would  deteriorate  too  quickly. 
Tm  convinced  the  modern  environ- 
mentalist, the  modern  ecologist,  the  mod- 
ern sportsman,  the  modern  wildlife  con- 
servationist, well ...  he  probably  wouldn't 
take  the  time  or  expend  the  effort  to  do  all 
these  steps. " 

Brecher  uses  cypress  because  he  says 
it  is  the  best  wood  for  duck  boxes.  It  splits 
easy  i'nto  straight  boards,  is  tough,  will  be 
around  tor  about  30  years,  won't  rot  like 
other  woods,  and  is  free  for  the  taking. 
One  can  find  old  cypress  logs  on  just 
about  any  river  bank.  Rather  than  let  them 
just  decay  there,  Brecher  chops  them  into 
planks  and  makes  something  useful  from 
them.  His  biggest  cost  is  nails  —  but  then 
he's  "involved." 

To  date,  Brecher  has  put  out  1 37  wood 
duck  boxes  and  has  over  80  others  drying 
and  ready  to  put  upon  trees  in  the  swamp- 
lands around  Ponchatoula.  Asked  about 
it,  he  says  he  plans  to  keep  right  on  build- 
ing them  until  Ponchatoula's  wood  duck 
populations  are  as  large  as  the  swallow 
concentrations  of  Capistrano. 

"You  have  no  doggone  idea  what  a  real 
pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  see  wood  ducks  in 
the  boxes  I  make  for  them.  I  can  t  explain  it 
to  you!" 


There  are  four  problems  Brecher  has 
encountered  with  his  project,  though. 

■  Squirrels,  snakes,  bees,  and  ants  ...  I 
build  such  a  nifty  wood  duck  box  even  the 
squirrels,  snakes,  bees,  and  ants  like  to 
set  up  housekeeping  in  them,"  he  admits. 
"Ants  are  the  worst  problem  —  it's  them 
little  tree  ants  you  hardly  ever  see.  But 
they  get  in  the  boxes  and  make  them- 
selves at  home.  With  the  squirrels,  if  I  put 
up  the  boxes  too  late  in  the  season  for 
wood  ducks  then  the  squirrels  move  in.  I 
find  that  isolated  trees,  however,  will  re- 
duce squirrel  habitation.  As  far  as  bees 
are  concerned,  using  Heptachlor  and 
Chlordane  seems  to  keep  them  away,  but. 
Lord,  I  have  no  idea  what  to  do  about  the 
snakes." 

He  paused  momentarily,  then  added 
hurriedly,  "But  even  with  all  this,  my  wood 
ducks  do  just  fine!" 

Brecher  bears  all  the  resemblance  of  an 
individual  essential  to  todays  "outdoor 
world."  He  has  determination  in  whatever 
he  sets  out  to  do,  but  he  is  a  realist,  too. 
Especially  where  conservation  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  the  keeper  of  a  high  set  of 
ethics  and  ideals  (he  refused  to  join  a 
sportsman's  league  years  ago  because 
one  of  the  more  prominent  members  then 
did  a  bit  of  outlawing  from  time  to  time) .  He 
is  observant,  genuine,  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  conservation,  and  strives 


Brecher's  cousin  Wayne  does  all  the  "installation."  Wayne  climbs  the  cypress 
trees  in  the  swamps,  tacks  the  boxes  about  30  feet  up,  and  then  takes  great  pride 
in  watching  wood  ducks  hatch  out  broods  in  them.  And  the  boxes  are  used ...  as 
this  nesting  hen  and  the  eggs  will  attest. 


to  see  that  it  is  more  than  just  a  word.  He  is 
serious  about  his  convictions,  is  persona- 
ble, hospitable,  respected,  and  plain  ol' 
good-neighborly. 

Even  the  first  impression  of  the  man 
indicates  he  is  a  motivator,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  he  could  enlist  the  help  of 
other  outdoorsmen  in  Ponchatoula  with 
the  project.  ,  .  without  ever  asking  them  to 
help. 

Van's  brother  Fred  helps  build  the 
boxes;  his  second  cousin  Wayne,  who 
recognizably  has  picked  up  a  lot  of  Van 
Brecher's  gentlemanly  qualities,  does  all 
the  tree-climbing  and  hangs  the  boxes: 
and  there  are  about  a  dozen  other  area 
residents,  friends,  neighbors,  and  once- 
strangers  who  recently  have  gotten  into 
the  duck-box  act  with  Van  Brecher. 

"I  appreciate  all  the  help  I  get,  too,"  he 
says  humbly.  "You  see.  it's  done  wonders 
for  the  ducks  —  there  are  a  lot  more  wood 
ducks  in  our  area  now  than  there  were 
when  we  started  the  program  three  years 
ago  —  and  the  people  who  help  me  see 
that.  So  they  end  up  just  as  excited  about 
it  as  I  am." 

Like  so  many  other  conservationists, 
Van  Brecher  believes  the  environment 
has  reached  a  level  now  that  requires 
management  continuously. 

■  Ain't  no  way  to  get  around  it. 
Whenever  man  starts  messing  with  the 
workings  of  Mother  Nature  without  know- 
ing what  he's  doing,  man  is  going  to  lose. 
And  unless  we  start  giving  and  stop  tak- 
ing, were  gonna  keep  on  losing. 

"That's  why  I'm  so  interested  in  learning 
about  conservation  management.  You 
can  even  learn  a  great  deal  from  those 
educational  programs  on  TV  .  .  .  like  the 
National  Geographic  specials  or  the  Bell 
Telephone  series.  I  never  will  understand 
why  there  aren't  more  programs  like  that 
on  television  —  it  would  accomplish  so 
much  more  than  those  dumb  soap  operas 
and  violence  series.  I  know  a  kid  has  got  to 
get  more  out  of  watching  Jane  Udall  or 
Lome  Greene  or  Jacques  Costeau  or  Mar- 
lin  Perkins  than  he  would  out  of  watching 
Columbo  or  Kojak." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
Brecher  glanced  down  at  the  magnetic 
tape  that  was  recording  his  voice. 

■  Well  anyway,  enough  of  that,  "  he 
began  again,  obviously  avoiding  any 
further  philosopher's  attitude.  "As  for  me. 
I'm  going  to  keep  right  on  building  duck 
boxes,  keep  right  on  putting  them  out  in 
the  swamp  for  my  ducks  to  live  in,  keep 
right  on  looking  for  new  cypress  logs,  and 
keep  right  on  taking  care  of  my  favorite 
birds. 

"And  when  I  get  tired  nailing,  I'll  quit  and 
do  a  little  fishin'.  That's  living  .  .  .  and  I 
could  live  out  in  these  swamps  365  days  a 
year! " 
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Among  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  most  recent  land  acquisitions  is  a 
piece  of  property  3,100  acres  in  size  called  the 
Netherlands  Tract.  It  is  in  St.  Charles  Parish  and 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Salvador 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

The  Netherlands  addition  increases  the 
property  designated  as  Salvador  WMA  to 
30,599.99  acres. 

Netherlands  terrain  is  composed  primarily  of 
two  different  marsh  habitats  which  provide  South 
Louisiana  sportsmen,  especially  those  in  the  New 
Orleans  area,  with  additional  freshwater  fishing 
waters  and  increased  waterfowl  hunting  acreage. 

Large  ponds  on  the  northern  half  of  the  property 
were  created  for  farming  activity  which  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  but  were 
abandoned  sometime  during  World  War  I.  Each 
provides  excellent  fresh  water  fishing  for  bass  and 
bream,  and  every  winter  each  attracts  high 
concentrations  of  coot,  gadwall,  widgeon,  teal, 
and  pintail.  The  southern  half  of  the  addition  is 
mostly  freshwater  marsh. 

Deer,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  rail  are  also  found  on 
the  Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area,  but 
hunting  for  species  other  than  rail  and  waterfowl 
mostly  is  done  on  sections  of  the  WMA  not  in  the 
Netherlands  Tract. 

Salvador  WMA,  including  the  newly-acquired 
property,  has  no  interior  roads  and  no 
campgrounds.  Interior  travel  is  accomplished 
only  by  boat. 

Access  is  via  (1)  Bayou  Segnette  from  Westwego 
into  Lake  Cataouatche;  (2)  Seller  Canal  to  Bayou 
Verret  into  Lake  Cataouatche;  or  (3)  Bayou  Des 
Allemands  to  the  southwest  end  of  the  area  or  on 
into  Lake  Salvador  and  back  into  the  area  from 
Bayou  Couba  and  Lake  Cataouatche  .  .  . 


With  Governor  Edwin  Edwards  during  the  purchase  of 
the  Netherlands  Tract,  from  left,  are:  Sen.  Harvey  A. 
Peltier  Jr.;  Rep.  ).  Chris  Ullo;  Sen.  Elwyn  |.  Nicholson; 
Marc  Dupuy  jr.,  commission  member;  Rep.  Eddie  A. 
Doucet;  and  ).  Burton  Angelle,  commission  director. 
(Opposite  page):  An  aerial  view  of  the  Netherlands 
property;  part  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  tract;  and 
biological  inspection  of  flora  and  fauna  by  Allan 
Ensminger,  chief  of  the  commission's  refuge  division. 
(Photos  by  Lloyd  Poissenot) 
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.  .  .  And  at  the  same  time  of  the  Netherlands 
purchase  the  commission  also  purchased  the 
Grassy  Lake  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Avoyelles  Parish  which  formerly  it  had  leased. 
The  Grassy  Lake  tract  consists  of  11,859  acres. 

Purchase  of  the  two  new  tracts  now  brings  the 
total  acreage  of  land  owned  outright  by  the 
commission  to  234,363  since  the  acquisition  of 
land  began  in  1960. 

Grassy  Lake  WMA  is  located  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  Avoyelles  Parish  and  is  adjacent,  or 
close  to,  the  west  bank  of  the  Red  River.  The  area 
consists  of  bottomland  hardwoods  and  is 
interspersed  with  numerous  bayous,  small  lakes, 
and  other  bodies  of  water.  It  offers  excellent 
habitat  for  forest  game  such  as  deer,  swamp  rabbit, 
squirrel,  woodcock  and  waterfowl.  Many  other 
forms  of  wildlife  are  also  found  on  the  area,  such 
as  nutria,  beaver,  mink,  otter,  raccoon,  opossum, 
bobcat,  and  fox. 

The  numerous  bayous  and  other  water  area  will 
provide  much  excellent  fishing,  both  sport  and 
commercial. 

The  Grassy  Lake  WMA,  along  with  the 
commission-owned  Pomme  de  Terre  and  Spring 
Bayou  Wildlife  management  Areas,  brings  the 
total  to  approximately  28,000  acres  that  have  been 
purchased  in  Avoyelles  Parish  for  wildlife 
conservation  and  public  recreation. 


.  .  .  and  thus  the  Act  of  Sale  for 
Grassy  Lake  Wildlife 
Management  Area  was  signed. 
Conducting  the  transaction, 
from  left,  are:  J.  Burton  Angelle, 
commission  director;  G.  Allen 
Kimball,  Louisiana  attorney  for 
Sante  Fe  Industries  and 
Subsidiaries;  Allan  I.  Forsythe, 
representative  of  Southwestern 
Improvement  Co.;  Governor 
Edwin  Edwards;  Rep.  Raymond 
Laborde;  Marc  Dupuy,  |r., 
commission  member;  and 
H.  L.  A.  Anderson  Jr., 
vice-president  of  Southwestern 
Improvement  Co. 


Traditionally,  Louisiana's  coastal  area 
has  produced  between  60  to  80  million 
pounds  of  shrimp  annually.  As  a  result, 
our  state  was  ranked  Number  1  nationally 
in  shrimp  production.  However,  during 
1973,  1974,  and  1975,  shrimp  landings 
were  somewhat  reduced. 

Dilution  of  the  estuaries,  attributed  to 
excessive  volumes  of  freshwater 
discharged  through  the  river  systems 
(primarily  the  Mississippi  and 
Atchafalaya)  and  high  coastal  rainfall, 
lowered  the  nursery  ground  acreage 
available  for  use  by  the  young  shrimp. 
Generally,  the  more  nursery  ground 
acreage  available,  the  higher  the  shrimp 
production.  Compounding  the  problem  of 
reduced  acreage  was  unseasonally  low 
watertemperatures  during  spring  months, 
inhibiting  growth  and  causing  mortality  of 
young  shrimp. 

The  basic  life  history  of  the 
commercially  important  brown  and  white 
shrimp  is  fairly  well  understood.  The 
adults  spawn  in  offshore  Gulf  waters 
laying  up  to  one  million  eggs.  The  eggs 


hatch  approximately  24  hours  after 
spawning.  Larval  shrimp  are  carried  by 
onshore  water  movements  to  the  fertile 
estuaries,  bays,  and  bayous,  where  they 
feed,  undergo  rapid  growth,  and 
ultimately  start  the  trip  back  to  the  Gulf 
spawning  grounds.  The  life  history  of  our 
brown  and  white  shrimp  is  complex,  and 
the  above  outline  is  overly  simplified  to 
show  the  basic  offshore-inshore  pattern. 
Shrimp  nursery  grounds  are  the  bays, 
ponds,  bayous,  and  marshes  bordering 
the  larger  estuaries.  Postlarval  shrimp 
(the  first  stage  that  resembles  the  adult) 
begin  life  in  the  nursery  areas, 
abandoning  the  planktonic  (floating  or 
weak  swimming)  life  and  becoming 
bottom  dwellers.  From  this  time  water 
temperature  and  salinity  (salt  content  of 
the  water)  play  a  very  important  role  in  the 
growth  and  survival  of  these  young 
shrimp.  Shrimp  grow  by  molting.  When 
the  water  temperature  is  below  68  F, 
growth  is  slow:  above  this  temperature 
growth  is  accelerated  and  may  reach  2.0 
mm  per  day  (approximately  V2  inch  per 


week).  A  combination  of  low  salinity  (as  in 
1973,  1974,  and  1975)  and  low  water 
temperature  may  cause  high  postlarval 
shrimp  mortality. 

Postlarval  shrimp  grow  and  develop 
into  juveniles  (shrimp  approximately  15 
mm  and  larger) ;  as  the  juveniles  grow  and 
develop  they  begin  to  leave  the  nursery 
areas  and  enter  the  larger  bays  and 
estuaries.  This  movement  is  the 
beginning  of  the  long  trip  back  to  the  Gulf 
breeding  and  spawning  grounds. 

Small  brown  shrimp  that  enter  the 
estuaries  in  the  spring  usually  enter  the 
Gulf  during  June  and  July.  Small  white 
shrimp  that  enter  the  estuaries  during  May 
and  June,  spend  some  3  to  5  months  in 
the  estuaries  and  begin  entering  the  Gulf 
during  fall  months.  This  movement  is 
governed  by  several  factors,  one  of  which 
is  the  "northwesters"  that  come  through 
Louisiana.  A  sudden  drop  in  temperature 
during  a  cold  front  causes  heavy  shrimp 
movement  into  the  Gulf.  Strong  falling 
tides  associated  with  a  cold  front  aid  the 
shrimp  in  this  offshore  movement. 
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AREAS  OF  THE  COMMISSION'S  SHRIMP  TAGGING  PROGRAM. 


Results  from  intensive  sampling  by 
commission  biologists  has  provided 
information  on  inshore-offshore 
movements  and  migrations.  However, 
there  are  still  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
lateral  (east  to  west)  movement  of  shrimp 
from  one  area  to  another.  Because  of  the 
commercial  fleet's  movement  from  east  to 
west  as  the  season  progresses,  there  Is 
speculation  that  adult  shrimp  move  In  this 
fashion.  If  true,  then  catches  of  shrimp  In 
western  areas,  are  in  part  dependent 
upon  shrimp  grown  In  estuaries  to  the 
east. 

Review  of  biological  data  gathered  In 
the  estuaries  of  Terrebonne  Parish  since 
1966  substantiated  the  inshore-offshore 
movement  pattern,  however,  detecting  a 
lateral  population  shift  was  more  difficult. 
Therefore,  this  area  was  selected  for  a 
shrimp  tagging  program,  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  movement  of  shrimp  from  this 
inshore  area  of  Terrebonne  Parish  to 
offshore  Gulf  waters. 

Past  experience  In  marking 


Commission  biologists  used  circular  green 
tags  they  nicknamed  "wheels"  (for  obvi- 
ous reasons)  to  keep  track  of  shrimp 
movement.  A  total  of  3,400  tagged  shrimp 
were  released  in  Grand  Bayou  du  Large, 
but  it  wasn't  long  after  the  release  date 
before  both  sports  and  commercial 
fishermen  began  turning  in  tagged  shrimp, 
cooperating  fully  with  the  program. 


experiments,  either  by  tags  or  biological 
stains.  Indicated  that  trawling  to  obtain 
shrimp  generally  resulted  in  high 
mortalities.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  If 
shrimp  were  collected  by  use  of  wing  or 
butterfly  nets,  these  mortalities  would  be 
reduced,  consequently  more  shrimp 
could  be  tagged.  Through  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  Freddie  Cox, 
Houma,  Louisiana,  we  were  able  to  utilize 
his  wing  net  platform  on  Grand  Bayou  du 
Large  for  this  study.  This  platform  not  only 
provided  the  wing  nets  for  catching  the 
shrimp,  but  was  also  large  enough  to  set 
up  tagging  tables  and  oxygenated  tanks 
for  holding  shrimp.  Also  assisting  in  this 
tagging  program  were  personnel  from  the 
Gulf  Coastal  Fisheries  Center,  Galveston 
Laboratory,  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service. 
The  actual  tagging  experiment  began 


on  October  7  and  ended  October  9, 1 975. 
Tags  used  were  circular  la  inch  green  disc 
with  an  identifying  number  on  one  disc, 
and  the  initials  LA  WLFC  on  the  other  disc. 
A  fine  pin  with  one  disc  on  the  head  end 
was  placed  through  the  tall  of  the  shrimp 
between  the  first  and  second  segments, 
the  other  disc  was  then  placed  on  the  pin 
and  the  pin  snipped  off.  The  resulting 
shrimp  appeared  to  have  a  small  green 
wheel  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 

A  total  of  3.400  tagged  shrimp  were 
released  in  Grand  Bayou  du  Large 
through  October  9,  1975.  Of  these,  900 
were  brown  shrimp,  and  2,500  were  white 
shrimp.  The  average  size  of  the  browns 
were  91  mm,  and  the  average  size  of  the 
whites  were  106  mm. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  program 
would  hinge  upon  cooperation  of  the 
fishermen  in  returning  tagged  shrimp. 
Therefore,  posters  describing  the 
program  were  distributed  to  commercial 
fish  plants  and  factories  to  advise  as  many 
fishermen  as  possible  of  the  tagging 
study.  As  in  other  studies  of  this  type, 
excellent  cooperation  was  obtained  from 
commercial  and  sports  fishermen  in 
returning  tagged  shrimp. 

Tag  returns  began  almost  Immediately, 
as  shrimpers  working  in  Caillou  Bay 
began  catching  tagged  shrimp  emigrating 
from  Grand  Bayou  du  Large.  Morris 
Price  returned  17  tagged  shrimp  caught 
between  Grand  Caillou  Bayou  and 
Taylors  Bayou  while  tagging  was  still 
underway.  A  total  of  forty-five  tags  were 
returned  during  the  first  week.  All  were 
from  shrimp  caught  between  Caillou  Bay 
and  Oyster  Bayou  (Capture  Area  2). 

In  the  second  week  the  beginning  of  a 
migrational  pattern  began  to  appear 
(Figure  1).  Nine  tags  were  returned  from 
Gulf  waters  between  Oyster  Bayou  and 


"Fishermen,  both  commercial 
and  sports,  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  prop- 
erly manage  this  valuable 
species.  And  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  these  fisher- 
men are  the  ones  who  will  ul- 
timately gain  from  our  shrimp 
management  programs." 

—  William  Perret 


Only  through  programs  as  complex  as 
shrimp  tagging  and  tabulation  can 
biologists  protect  Louisiana's  coastal 
marine  resources. 


Point  au  Per  (Capture  Area  3);  no  tags 
were  returned  from  east  of  the  tagging 
station  (Capture  Area  1).  As  tfie  weel<s 
progressed  tfie  pattern  became  clearer. 
During  tfie  second  and  third  weeks  the 
bulk  of  the  tag  returns  were  from  offshore 
waters  between  Oyster  Bayou  and  Point 
au  Per,  (Capture  Area  3)  with  one  shrimp 
being  caught  as  far  westward  as 
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Freshwater  Bayou  (Capture  Area  5). 
During  the  fifth  week  7  tagged  shrimp 
were  caught  between  Point  au  Per  and 
Southwest  Pass  of  Vermilion  Bay 
(Capture  Area  4)  and  4  were  taken  west  of 
Southwest  Pass,  one  as  far  west  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Mermentau  River. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  shrimp 
caught  in  Capture  Area  2  and  3  was 


decreasing.  Thus,  it  was  evident  that  the 
bulk  of  the  tagged  shrimp  were  moving 
westward.  It  was  not  until  the  eighth  week 
after  tagging  that  shrimp  were  returned 
from  an  area  east  of  the  tagging  station. 
During  this  week  two  shrimp  were  caught 
in  Ship  Shoal.  Block  188  off  Isles 
Derneires.  This  location  is  slightly  to  the 
east  of  the  tagging  station  but  in  actuality 


these  shrimp  had  moved  more 
south-southeast  than  east.  As  the  end  of 
the  year  approached  the  number  of  tag 
returns  began  to  decrease:  only  one 
return  was  caught  after  December  31, 
1975. 

Through  January  31,  1976.  a  total  of 
132  tags  have  been  returned;  this 
represents  3.9%  of  the  shrimp  that  were 
tagged.  Shrimp  have  been  returned  from 
as  far  westward  as  the  Mermentau  River. 
Most  of  the  tag  returns  (98°o)  were  from 
shrimp  which  had  headed  west  after 
emigrating  from  the  staging  area  (Caillou 
Lake). 

An  important  factor  in  the 
Commission's  management  of  shrimp  is 
the  rate  of  growth.  Ten  percent  (250)  of 
the  shrimp  tagged  were  measured.  When 
these  shrimp  were  captured  they  were 
again  measured.  Only  tour  shrimp  were  in 
condition  for  accurate  determination  of 
growth;  all  were  white  shrimp. 

The  first  shrimp  was  captured  only  two 
days  after  it  had  been  released;  it  had 
grown  at  the  rate  of  1  mm/day. 

The  second  shrimp  was  captured  14 
days  after  it  had  been  released.  It  had 
been  traveling  westward  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  per  day  and  had  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  1.4  mm/day.  This  meant  that  this 
shhmp,  which  was  55  count/pound  when 
it  was  released  had  reached  33 
count/pound  in  two  weeks. 

The  third  shrimp  also  grew  at  the  rate  of 
1 .4  mm/day:  it  was  captured  30  days  after 
release  and  had  been  traveling  westward 
at  the  rate  of  4%  miles/day.  Its  size  was  48 
count/pound  when  released  and  16 
count/pound  when  captured. 

The  final  shrimp  which  yielded  growth 
information  had  grown  at  the  rate  of  only 
0.4  mm/day;  it  was  caught  31  days  after 
release  in  Caillou  Bay  near  Last  Island. 
The  fact  that  this  shrimp  was  growing  so 
slowly  and  that  it  had  not  traveled  very  far 
possibly  means  that  it  was  injured  while 
being  tagged. 

This  tagging  project,  as  others  before, 
has  received  excellent  cooperation  from 
the  shrimpers.  Most  shrimpers  realize  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  benefit  from  this 
kind  of  information.  Future  projects  of  this 
kind  are  being  planned.  Anyone  catching 
a  tagged  shrimp  should  note  the  date  and 
locality  of  capture,  including  water  depth. 
Shrimp  should  be  handled  carefully  and 
not  headed.  The  shrimp  should  be  frozen 
as  soon  as  possible  and  the  wildlife  and 
fisheries  contacted. 

Fishermen,  both  commercial  and 
sports,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in 
obtaining  the  information  necessary  to 
properly  manage  this  valuable  resource, 
for  they  are  the  ones  who  will  ultimately 
gain  from  more  effective  shrimp 
management  programs. 


Results  of  the  program,  by  all  biological  indications,  were  a  success  .  .  .  and 
the  story  went  a  lot  deeper  than  "a  tale  of  tags  on  tails." 
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fl  Uicentennial  Special  Report 


Fishing  was  America's  first  industry  and 
for  centuries  it  ranl<ed  second  only  to 
agriculture  as  the  mosl  important 
economic  activity  of  the  American 
colonies. 

It's  even  probable  that  North  America 
would  have  been  discovered  and 
colonized  because  of  the  rich  fishing  off  its 
coast  even  without  the  stimulus  to 
exploration  that  Europe's  hunger  for  gold 
and  the  search  tor  a  route  to  the  East 
provided. 

By  1 300  European  fishing  vessels  were 


operating  off  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  by 
1500  there  were  boats  from  Spain, 
France.  Portugal  and  England  carrying  on 
a  full  scale  deep  sea  fisheries  near 
Newfoundland. 

There  are  few  records  of  the  activities  of 
these  early  fishermen,  probably  because 
most  of  their  catch  was  smuggled  into 
European  countries. 

The  first  authentic  record  is  of  a  vessel 
from  Brittany  in  Northern  France  which 
fished  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in 
1504.  By  1550  Portugal  had  400  fishing 


vessels  in  North  American  waters. 

Cape  Cod  was  named  for  the  great 
abundance  of  codfish  which  the  early 
explorers  found  there. 

As  one  of  these  intrepid  adventurers 
said  "in  five  or  six  hours  ...  we  had 
pestered  our  ship  so  with  codfish  that  we 
threw  numbers  of  them  overboard  again: 
and  surely,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  there  is 
upon  this  coast  (Cape  Cod)  betterfishing, 
and  in  as  great  plenty,  as  in 
Newfoundland.  For  the  schools  of 


mackerel,  herrings,  cod,  and  other  tish 
that  we  daily  saw  as  we  went  and  came 
from  the  shore  were  wonderful." 

Pilgrim  merchants,  being  the  shrewd 
and  sound  businessmen  they  were,  told 
King  James  that  one  of  the  reasons  he 
should  allow  them  to  settle  in  New 
England  was  that  they  could  make  great 
profits  from  fishing.  A  poem  designed  to 
inspire  others  to  travel  to  the  new  world 
said  "The  mighty  whale  doth  in  these 
harbours  lye, /Whose  oyle  the  careful 
mearchant  deare  will  buy. /Besides  all 
these  and  others  in  this  maine:/The  costly 
codd  doth  march  with  his  rich  traine:/With 
which  the  merchant  doth  much  riches 
get:/With  which  plantations  richly  may 
subsist,/And  pay  their  merchants  debt 
and  interest. ' 

William  Penn,  in  an  attempt  to 
encourage  settlers  to  come  to  the  colony, 
wrote  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  in  London  in  1 633  that 
"of  fish,  there  is  the  sturgeon,  herring, 
rock,  shad,  catshead,  sheepshead.  eel, 
smelt,  perch,  roach.  In  inland  rivers,  trout, 
some  salmon  above  the  falls.  Of  shellfish, 
we  have  oysters,  crabs,  cockles, 
conches,  and  mussels.  Some  oysters  six 
inches  long  and  one  sort  of  cocl<;le  as  big 
as  the  stewing  oysters.  They  make  a  rich 
broth." 

In  1 609  Captain  John  Smith  wrote  "so  it 
happened  that  neither  we  nor  they  had 
anything  to  eat  but  what  the  country 
afforded  naturally.  Yet  of  eighty  who  lived 
upon  oysters  in  June  or  July,  with  a  pint  of 
corn  a  week  for  a  man  lying  under  trees, 
and  (of)  one  hundred  twenty  for  the  most 
part  living  upon  sturgeon,  which  was  dried 
till  we  pounded  it  to  powder  for  meal,  yet  in 
ten  weeks  but  seven  died." 

In  1614  Captain  Smith  and  his  men 
dried  and  salted  40,000  cod  which  were 
taken  to  Spain  to  be  traded. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  best 
markets  for  the  colonies'  fish  because  of 
the  Catholic  observance  of  Lent  and  other 
days  on  which  meat  could  not  be  eaten. 

Some  of  the  earliest  permanent 
settlements  in  New  England  began  as 
fishing  stations  which  were  kept  open  at 
first  only  during  fishing  season  but  were 
later  maintained  year  round. 

Fishermen  were  so  important  to  the 
economy  of  New  England  that  the 
government  of  (Vlassachusetts  agreed  in 
1641  to  pay  field  hands  to  replace 
agricultural  laborers  who  became 
fishermen,  mariners,  or  shipwrights.  In 
1657  the  (Vlassachusetts  colony  allowed 
1 3  fishermen  to  be  exempted  from  military 
training  during  fishing  season.  In  1666 
they  made  this  a  general  law. 

In  1664  the  town  of  Boston  had  about 
1 4.000  people  and  a  fishing  fleet  of  1 ,300 
boats. 


The  value  of  the  fishing  industry  cannot 
be  told  simply  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  First  of  all,  because  records  of  this 
period  are  sketchy  and  second  because 
fishing  formed  the  basis  of  many  other 
economic  activities. 

In  1700  New  England  exported  an 
estimated  1 0  million  pounds  of  fish  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $300  thousand.  By 
1 765  31 ,000  men  were  working  on  fishing 
boats  out  of  Massachusetts  ports  and 
more  than  350  colonial  ships  were 
carrying  fish  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe  for  trading.  In  1765  the  industry 
was  yielding  about  S2  million  a  year  to  the 
colonies. 

The  fishing  industry  spurred  related 
industries  such  as  shipbuilding  and  barrel 


making.  One  of  the  first  industrial  plants 
built  in  America  was  a  salt  works  to  extract 
salt  from  sea  water  to  cure  fish. 

Vessels  carrying  fish  began  very  early 
to  fill  the  available  space  in  their  holds  with 
lumber  and  other  colonial  goods.  Later 
fish  formed  an  important  part  of  the  first 
leg  of  the  colonial  triangular  trade.  They 
were  taken  to  the  West  Indies  and 
exchanged  there  for  commodities  which 
were  taken  on  to  Europe  to  be  traded.  The 
European  goods  were  then  returned  to 
the  colonies. 

Whaling,  which  most  people  think  of  in 
terms  of  long  distance  hauls  and  three 
year  voyages  in  quest  of  Ivloby  Dick,  was 
for  years  carried  out  by  small  row  boats 
which  pushed  out  from  shore  after  a 
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Whaling  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  romantic  chapters  in 
the  history  of  American  sea- 
faring men.  In  pursuit  of  great 
and  noble  creatures,  whaling 
ships  ventured  even  into  icy 
waters  of  the  North  where  seals 
and  polar  bears  abounded. 


By  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  the 
American  whaling  industry  equaled 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Whales  provided  oil  for  lamps,  leather 
manufacturing,  and  lubricants. 
Whalebone  was  used  for  corset  stays 
and  to  stiffen  clothing.  Teeth  from  the 
sperm  whale  were  used  for  carving. 
Many  men  gave  their  lives  in  the  whal- 
ing industry. 
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[23]  WHALE  FISHING  AND  KILLING  MORSSES. 

From  an  engraving  in  Marten's  "Voyage  into  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,' 

London,  1711. 


Returning  whaling  ships  were  met  at  the  dock  by  large  crowds  of  friends  and 
relatives.  But  there  were  many  sailors  who  didn't  return.  A  successful  voyage 
could  mean  such  great  profit  there  was  no  shortage  of  new  hands  ready  to  sign  up 
for  the  next  venture.  (This  engraving  was  published  in  London  In  1711). 


spotter  perched  up  on  a  pole  on  the  beach 
sighted  a  whale. 

Explorers  in  1620  saw  Indians  kill  a 
whale  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

By  the  1640's  whaling  was  a  booming 
business.  By  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  over  300  vessels  and  4,000 
sailors  were  engaged  in  the  whaling 
industry  and  over  4,000  tons  of  whale  oil 
were  being  exported  annually. 

Fishing  during  the  colonial  period  was 
more  important  than  we  in  the  modern  age 
could  ever  understand.  With  our  highly 
complex  civilization,  with  its 
supermarkets,  hospitals,  and  credit  cards 
to  name  only  a  few  of  the  things  we  take 
for  granted,  we  are  seldom  faced  with  the 
sort  of  life  or  death  situations  which  the 
colonists  faced  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
sea  rewarded  the  colonists'  efforts  with  a 
reliable  source  of  food  and  a  stable 
medium  of  exchange.  One  might  say  the 
smell  of  fish  pervaded  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  a  welcome  and  a  rich  smell. 

Documents  written  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  clearly  show 
the  importance  of  fish  in  the  colony's 
economic  life;  "1648.  If  he  pays  or  cause 
to  be  paid  .  .  .  twelve  pounds  in  mackerel 
.  .  .  then  this  deed  is  to  be  void;  1650.  We 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  indebted 
...  the  full  sum  of  five  hundred 
forty-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings  to  be 
paid  ...  in  good  merchantable  dry  codfish 
at  the  current  price  of  the  country  and  to 
be  delivered  upon  the  rock;  1659.  The 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  . .  .  due  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  Francis  Smith,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  by 
the  value  thereof  in  fish  and  train  oil." 

The  Indians  used  shells  as  money  and 
when  they  sold  Manhattan  Island  they  had 


Men  from  all  over  journeyed  to  the  New 
World  seeking  a  better  life.  Many  were 
fishermen.  Here,  Italian  fishermen  are 
pictured  in  their  hauled-out  fishing 
boats  at  Monterey,  California  in  1889. 
These  men  brought  with  them  their  rich 
cultures,  a  love  of  the  sea,  and  fishing. 
From  a  time  before  there  was  a  United 
States  they  have  enriched  the  nation  in 
many  ways  by  their  labors. 


"FISHING 

Yesterday 

and 

Today" 


•  For  selling  freshwater  game  fish  in 
Louisiana  a  person  can  be  fined  two 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  ten 
days  on  the  first  offense.  In  Virginia  in  1 61 2 
those  fishermen  failing  to  report  catches  of 
sturgeon  to  the  proper  authorities  could 
have  their  ears  cut  off  on  the  first  offense. 

•  Today  there  are  many  factory  ships 
working  in  commercial  fisheries  which  can 
catch  and  process  tons  of  seafood  in  days. 
European  ships  fishing  off  the  North 
American  coast  in  the  1500's  often  had  to 
land  to  dry  and  salt  fish  they  caught  before 
returning  home.  These  fishing  stations 
became  some  of  the  earliest  permanent 
settlements  on  this  continent. 

•  The  first  whalers  in  New  England  rowed 
out  from  shore  to  pursue  their  prey  after 
whales  were  sighted  by  a  man  perched  on  a 
pole  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  dangerous  and 
profitable  business.  Later  voyages  in  larger 
ships  brought  back  cargos  valued  at  up  to 
$100,000. 

•  Historians  estimate  that  the  New  England 
colonies  in  1700  exported  an  estimated  10 
million  pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $300,000. 
Louisiana  commercial  fishermen  in  1975 
landed  1,124,586,000  pounds  of  fish 
valued  at  $88,249,000. 

•  The  great  explorers  such  as  Columbus, 
Cabot,  DeSoto,  and  Balboa  received  most 
of  the  credit  for  discovering  and  exploring 
the  new  world.  But  European  fishermen 
had  reached  Iceland  by  1300  and 
Newfoundland  by  1500.  The  adventurous 
lives  of  these  men  have  gone  largely 
unnoticed,  probably  because  they 
smuggled  their  catches  back  into  Europe. 

•  The  shark  has  received  much  recent 
notoriety.  But  as  early  as  1614  a  Spanish 
adventurer  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain 
telling  him  how  sharks  were  hindering  the 
pearl  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Bermuda. 
Another  early  document  tells  how  sharks 
were  caught  by  trolling  from  sailing  ships. 

•  The  shrimp  canning  industry,  now  a 
world-wide  business,  had  its  beginning  in 
Louisiana  in  1867  when  George  W. 
Dunbar  successfully  canned  shrimp  in  his 
cannery  at  the  mouth  of  Barataria  Bay  near 
Grand  Terre  Island.  Dunbar  had  moved  to 
New  Orleans  from  Massachusetts  in  1839. 


to  surrender  the  fishing  and  oystering 
rights  on  the  island's  coast. 

In  Gosport,  New  Hampshire  the 
minister  on  two  occasions  was  to  be  paid 
his  annual  salary  in  salt  cod. 

In  1769,  when  asked  whether  he'd  be 
willing  to  take  the  fish  or  the  money  he 
"answered  that  he  thought  it  was  easier  to 
pay  the  fish  than  the  money  and 
consented  to  take  the  fish  for  the  year 
ensuing." 

The  Yale  University  football  team 
should  perhaps  be  called  the  'fighting 
oysters'  in  honor  of  the  little  creatures  that 
gave  their  all  for  the  school.  In  1660  the 
governor  of  New  Haven  Colony  ordered 
that  the  rent  of  the  oyster  shell  fields  be 
paid  toward  establishing  a  college  which 
was  later  named  Yale. 

Fish  and  fish  products  were 
everywhere  in  the  colonies.  Dried,  salted, 
or  pickled  fish  formed  the  common  staple, 
in  those  days  before  modern  food 
preservation,  for  any  extended  sea 
voyages.  Fish  were  also  made  up  into 
various  medicines,  dyes,  and,  of  course, 
used  to  fertilize  fields.  Fish  skins  were 
used  to  cover  boxes  and  cases. 

As  always  with  such  an  important 
economic  activity,  serious  penalties  were 
attached  to  the  violation  of  fishing 
regulations.  In  1612  in  Virginia  penalty  for 
failing  to  report  fish  catches  to  the  proper 
authorities  meant  the  loss  of  one's  ears  on 
the  first  offense. 

In  1717  restrictions  were  placed  on 
what  days  fish  could  be  sold  in  Annapolis 
and  in  1774  a  person  for  breaking  into  a 
store  and  stealing  dry  fish  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  stiff  fine,  sit  one  hour  on  the 
gallows,  obviously  to  think  about  his 
crime,  to  be  whipped  36  stripes,  and  then 
conflried  to  hard  labor  for  three  years. 


George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  both  deeply  involved  and 
interested  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Washington  was  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  was  involved  in  numerous  business 
ventures.  In  the  The  Writings  of  George  . 
Washington,  edited  by  John  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  we  find  that  in  1770 
Washington  sent  some  Potomac  River 
herrings  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
exchanged  for "  1  hogshead  of  good  rum; 
1  barrel  of  good  spirits;  200  lbs.  of  coffee; 
100  lbs.  of  best  single  refined  sugar;  100 
lbs.  of  best  double  refined  sugar;  100  or 
200  oranges  if  to  be  had  good. "  The 
remaining  proceeds  were  to  be  brought  to 
him  in  cash. 

In  1771  Washington  ordered  a  seine 
which  was  to  be  shipped  from  London  for 
use  on  the  Potomac  River. 

"Invoice  of  goods  to  be  shipped  by 
Robert  Gary  &  Co.  for  the  use  of  Geo. 
Washington,  Potomac  River,  Virginia, 
July  18,  1771. 

"1  seine,  75  fathoms  long  when  rigged 
for  hauling;  to  be  10  feet  deep  in  the 
middle  and  8  at  the  ends  with  meshes  fit 
for  the  herring  fishery.  The  corks  to  be  2y2 
feet  asunder;  the  leads  5  feet  apart;  to  be 
made  of  the  best  3  strand  (small)  twine 
and  tanned. 

"400  fathoms  of  white  inch  rope  for 
hauling  the  above  seine. 

"150  fathom  of  deep  sea  line." 

After  the  revolution  in  1 788,  needless  to 
say,  Washington  and  all  other  fishing 
operators  had  to  make  their  own  seines. 
An  order  written  from  Mt.  Vernon  on 
March  8,  1788  to  be  delivered  to  a 
merchant  in  Georgetown  (D.C.)  included 
details  of  how  much  twine  was  to  be  sent 
to  Washington  and  how  it  was  to  be  paid 
for. 
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The  sea,  deep  and  dark  and  filled  with  mystery  and  riches,  has  tempted  men's  minds 
and  stirred  their  souls  for  untold  centuries.  On  the  opposite  page  an  illustration 
published  in  1594  shows  a  ship  preparing  to  depart  from  Seville  for  the  New  World. 
Many  reports  reaching  Europe  of  the  abundant  fish  to  be  taken  off  the  North 
American  coast  seem  fictitious  today.  The  above  Illustration  shows  flying  fish  leaping 
onto  a  ship  to  escape  their  predators.  The  whale  often  won  his  battles  with  the  men 
who  hunted  him,  as  the  illustration  below  confirms. 


From  1787  to  1789  Washington 
corresponded  with  his  herring  broker  in 
Philadelphia  to  find  out  market  conditions 
for  fish  taken  from  Mt.  Vernon  fisheries. 

In  1 787  he  wrote  what  price  would  well 
cured  herrings  sell  for  with  you  by  the 
barrel?  Are  they  in  demand  and  what 
would  be  the  freight  from  this  river 
(Potomac)  to  Philadelphia?  I  have  about 
50  barrels  that  I  am  told  are  good. " 

Certain  things  haven't  changed  much. 
Then  as  now  a  fisherman  took  his 
chances  as  to  what  price  he'd  be  able  to 
get  for  his  catch. 

In  1788  Washington  wrote  "I  am  sorry 
my  herrings  are  likely  to  meet  so 
unfavorable  a  market.  If  the  price  should 
not  rise.  I  could  have  got  what  you  say 
those  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  (Maryland) 
are  selling  at  in  Alexandria." 

And  in  1789  another  consignment  is 
referred  to: 

"I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  27th 
ulta.  and  4th  Inst. ,  the  former  enclosing  an 
account  of  the  herrings,  which  I  am  sorry 
did  not  turn  out  better." 

With  all  due  respect  to  other 
commercial  enterprises.  Thomas 
Jefferson  preferred  fisheries  to 
manufacturing. 

In  1 785  he  wrote  that  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over  "the  surplus  of  hands  must  be 
turned  to  something  else  I  should  then, 
perhaps,  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  sea  in 
preference  to  manufactures;  because, 
comparing  the  characters  of  the  two 
classes,  I  find  the  former  the  most 
valuable  citizens.  I  consider  the  class  of 
artificers  as  the  panders  of  vice,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  the  liberties  of  a 
country  are  generally  overturned." 

Jefferson,  in  1791,  anticipated  much  of 
the  debate  surrounding  the  extension  of 
the  United  States  fishing  zone  to  200 
miles  and  the  need  for  federal  subsidies 
and  support  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Jefferson  argued  that  American 
fishermen  were  blessed  with  rich  fishing 
grounds  right  off  their  coast  and  because 
of  this  fact  had  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations  who 
tned  to  fish  near  the  United  States 
because  they  had  to  travel  such  long 
distances.  To  enhance  the  natural 
advantages  he  said  the  government  had 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  control  the 
importing  of  fish  caught  by  foreign  vessels 
and  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  American  fishermen. 

The  debate  continues  today  and  there 
are  still  many  and  conflicting  views  on  the 
needs  of  the  nations  fishing  industry. 

Meanwhile,  America's  and  Louisiana's 
fishermen  are  carrying  on  a  tradition  that 
stretches  back  over  450  years. 

In  this  bicentennial  year  we  salute  all 
those  men  and  women  who  work  in  the 
nation's  fisheries,  America's  first  industry. 
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By  Marian  Pie  Pendiey 


Breaux  Bridge,  officially  designated 
by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  as  the 
"Crawfish  Capital  of  the  World,"  wi 
host  the  Crawfish  Festival  on  May  1, 
1976.  This  is  a  bi-annual  affair  and  what- 
ever your  favorite  dish  —  as  long  as  it 
contains  crawfish  —  will  be  found  on 
the  menu  in  Acadiana  country  during 
this  celebration. 

By  following  the  easy  step-by-step  di- 
rections you  can  add  anotfier  recipe  to 
your  "crawfish  collection."  Egg  rolls  are 
always  irresistible  hors  d'oeuvres  and 
will  be  even  more  so  when  made  with  a 
crawfish  filling.  Crawfish  egg  rolls  can 
also  be  the  basis  of  a  full  dinner  when 
served  with  appropriate  vegetables. 


EGG  ROLLS 


1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

2  cups  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vj  cup  cold  water 

3  tablespoons  peanut  or 
vegetable  oil 

2  cups  cooked  peeled  crawfish  tails 
2  cups  fresh  or  canned  bean  sprouts 
1  cup  chopped  celery 

4  green  onions,  chopped 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  cornstarch 
1  tablespoon  soy  sauce 
Oil  for  frying 


Reserve  1  tablespoon  egg.  Use  a  fork  to  mix 
remainder  with  flour,  salt,  and  water  until  all 
dry  ingredients  are  moistened.  Knead  until 
smooth.  Wrap  in  plastic  wrap  and  refrigerate 
30  to  40  minutes. 
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THE  BROWN  PELICAN 
A  BIRD  IN  DANGER 
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BROWN  PELICAN:  BIRD  IN  DANGER,  the  first  color  wildlife  film  to  be  produced  by 
the  commission's  Information  Section,  is  now  available  for  public  showing. 

The  film,  an  account  of  the  commission 's  efforts  to  restock  our  state 
bird,  was  more  than  eight  years  in  the  malcing.  It  is  the  work  of 
cinematographer  Bob  Dennie,  commission  information  officer,  and 
writer /editor  Bill  Winn,  who  directs  the  commission's  recently 
established  film  program. 

The  actual  filming  of  the  movie,  which  runs  for 
approximately  25  minutes,  required  Dennie  to  travel  to  islands 
off  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  where  he  fought  mosquitoes  and 
mangroves  to  obtain  footage  of  the  capture  of  Florida  pelicans 
for  transfer  to  Louisiana.  He  also  battled  tides,  wind,  and 
weather  in  Barataria  Bay  to  get  on-the-spot  film  of  nesting 
pelicans,  including  footage  of  the  first  native-born  Louisiana 
brown  pelicans  since  1962. 

The  film  traces  the  commission 's  restocking 
efforts  from  1968  to  the  present,  and  concludes 
with  a  graphic  cinematic  record  of  the  big  bird's 
desperate  struggle  for  survival. 

Two  other  color  documentaries  are  currently  in 
production  by  the  commission,  one  dealing  with 
freshwater  fishing  in  Louisiana,  and  the  other 
highlighting  the  commission's  striped  bass 
program.  A  third  film,  COCODRIE,  the  story  of  the 
alligator  in  Louisiana,  is  about  to  go  into 
production.  Other  films  scheduled  for  the  future 
include  the  story  of  the  whitetailed  deer  in 
Louisiana,  and  an  account  of  the  state 's  bountiful 
wildlife  resources. 

For  information  on  films 
available  to  the  public  through 
the  commission,  write  to  Film 
Librarian,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
44095,  Capitol  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  70804.  A  film  catalog 
listing  all  films  the  commission 
has  for  public  showing  is 
available  upon  request. 
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